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ries were cooked up and disseminated at a 
later time than the events they report. Con- 
temporary press reports show that many peo- 
ple thought Wilberforce, not Huxley, had tri- 
umphed in the Oxford debate. The notion 
that Huxley had made a fool of the bishop was 
devised by a cabal of Darwinian supporters 
(the so-called X Club) pressing a scientistic 
agenda on Victorian England. 

The story of Darwins deathbed conversion 
was made up by an evangelically minded 
woman named Lady Elizabeth Hope. A neigh- 
bor of Darwins Wedgwood relatives, Lady 
Elizabeth first told the story to an audience of 
Moodyite Fundamentalists in Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1915. She may or may not have 
paid a call on the Darwins in the early 1880s, 
but her story suffers from the defect that if the 
visit took place in the autumn of 1881, Dar- 
win would not yet have been seriously ill, 
while if it took place in the autumn of 1882, 
he would have already been dead. 

Caudill wants to argue that as a theory 
Darwinism was misused by social Darwinians, 
and so doubly misused by those like Richard 
Hofstadter, who claimed that social Darwin- 
ism was among the causes of the Spanish- 
American War. The war, drummed up by an 
imperialistic, nationalistic press, would have 
taken place with or without social Darwinism 
(or rather social Spencerianism, as it should 
have been called), which was not in fact used 
to justify it at the time. Eugenics, an applica- 
tion of the theory of natural selection to hu- 
man populations, is said to be a misuse of 
Darwinism because it was largely created by 
"publicists," not scientists, whose audience 
was composed of people worried about unre- 
stricted immigration. Nazi science was simi- 
larly devoid of scientific content. 

All of Caudills claims are well known and 
universally accepted among evolutionary 
scholars. They will be illuminating only to a 
nonscholarly audience that needs to be dis- 
abused of some basic misconceptions. I do not 
mean to imply that everything Caudill says is 
derivitive. As is proper for someone who iden- 
tifies himself as a historian "studying the rela- 
tionship between ideas and populär opinion," 
he confirms what is already known by follow- 
ing the diffusion and construction of these 
myths and misuses in the populär and semi- 



popular press, something Darwin scholars 
need to do. Caudills readers will not, however, 
be illuminated on the basic nature of Darwin- 
ian theory or its difference from Spencerian- 
ism, on which Caudill is not well informed. 

David J. Depew 

University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Minority Faiths and the American Protestant 
Mainstream. Ed. by Jonathan D. Sarna. (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1998. xii, 
377 pp. Cloth, $46.50, isbn 0-252-02293-9. 
Paper, $21.95, isbn 0-252-06647-2.) 

This volume is additional evidence of the ris- 
ing interest among historians in the study of 
religious traditions that scholars have labeled 
variously as minority faiths, outsider religions, 
marginal communities, new religious move- 
ments, or sects and cults — to cite but some of 
the common terminology. Jonathan D. Sarna, 
whose own scholarship has focused on Ameri- 
can Judaism and on ethnicity in American his- 
tory, has assembled an impressive group of 
distinguished historians of religions to address 
two issues involved with the relationship be- 
tween what has been called the Protestant 
mainstream in America and minority faiths. 
One issue concerns strategies for survival em- 
ployed by these groups in the face of the cul- 
tural power and influence of Protestantism; 
the second focuses on specific areas in which 
conflict and contestation have occurred. The 
principal chronological period of these essays 
is the era between the Civil War and World 
War I, a period that witnessed rising numbers 
of religious Outsiders due both to immigration 
and to the growth of groups already present in 
the United States. Collectively, the essayists 
demonstrate that the relationship between the 
mainstream and minority groups was not a 
simple one, nor one that saw all the initiative 
for action on one side. On the contrary, a pri- 
mary theme of this collection is the dynamic 
encounter that has occurred between reli- 
gious Outsiders and religious insiders in the 
United States. 

The religious minorities that receive the 
most sustained attention in this volume are 
the Jews, Roman Catholics, Latter-day Saints, 
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African American Protestants, and ethnic 
Protestants. These last, the subject of an espe- 
cially instructive essay by James D. Bratt, gen- 
erally have garnered less scholarly notice than 
other groups. Bratt's essay addresses the respec- 
tive situations of the Mennonites and Amish, 
the Missouri Synod Lutherans, and the Chris- 
tian Reformed. He shows how all of these, 
though Protestant, were not part of the main- 
stream, and how these ethnic enclaves stood 
apart from the culture and yet gradually on 
their own created a set of very American reli- 
gious institutions. This ambivalence toward 
Americanization is another theme permeating 
the collection. The essayists in the second half 
of the volume address specific topics confront- 
ing minority faiths including the use of vari- 
ous bibles, missionizing strategies, decisions 
regarding education — both public and paro- 
chial, involvement with the courts, and visions 
of America. The essay by R. Scott Appleby, for 
instance, discloses the dual impact of the 
competition for "souls" that drove the diverse 
missionary enterprises of the mainstream and 
the minority faiths. Efforts to gain converts 
were not confined to evangelical Protestant 
circles but also spread across minority tradi- 
tions. Those efforts led both to the breakdown 
of denominational boundaries and to the re- 
inforcement of defensive structures among 
"ethnoreligious enclaves." 

This volume demonstrates the usefulness 
of a comparative approach to the study of re- 
ligions in America and, in particular, to the ex- 
amination of the relationships between insid- 
ers and Outsiders. It undercuts simple formulaic 
understandings of the power and influence of 
the mainstream by emphasizing the creative 
roles played by minority faiths. 

Stephen J. Stein 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 



Daughters of Thunder: Black Women Preachers 
and Their Sermons, 1850—1979. By Bettye 
Collier-Thomas. (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1998. xxii, 345 pp. $25.00, isbn 0-7879- 
0918-1.) 

This documentary history of black women's 
claim to the pulpit is in more than one way a 



work of reclamation and revelation. It is a col- 
lection of rare extant black preaching women's 
sermons, gleaned from research on African 
American churchwomen conducted by Bettye 
Collier-Thomas over a span of more than 
twenty years. 

Part of the book — the sermons of Flor- 
ence Spearing Randolph — originally arrived 
on Collier-Thomas's doorstep in a suitcase 
carried by Randolph's granddaughter. Inside 
were hundreds of pieces of paper, which Collier- 
Thomas organized over the next three years by 
spreading them out in patchwork form over 
her basement floor. Beginning with a textual 
crazy quilt of sanctification, justification, re- 
generation, and holiness, she mixed and 
patched sheets together until coherent indi- 
vidual texts appeared. Randolph's sermons are 
now available to scholars in the archives at 
Temple University, and nine of them are pub- 
lished in this book. The Randolph collection 
remains one of only two known collections of 
female African American preachers' sermons 
available in repositories. The rarity of the re- 
cording or preserving of black preaching 
women's words makes it difficult to recapture 
the historical oral tradition. Moreover, it is 
emblematic of the hard road of Opposition 
these women trod in pursuing their calling as 
preachers of the Word. 

That these women received a divine call to 
evangelism and ministry, and that they acted 
according to that call, dispelling any interme- 
diary authority short of God in determining 
their life's purpose, is one of Collier-Thomas's 
many themes. The fourteen women she pro- 
files overstepped racism in society at large and 
patriarchal expectations and loyalties from 
within African American denominations in 
particular to claim their power to teach, con- 
vert, remonstrate, and interpret. Many of 
them did so at considerable personal cost, in- 
cluding the loss of husbands or families. 

Collier-Thomas divides the collection into 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century sections. 
Actual texts of sermons by some of the earlier 
women who have become most well known — 
such as Sojourner Truth and Jarena Lee — do 
not exist. Collier-Thomas first discusses their 
pioneering lives as preachers and then moves 
on to establish the tripartite structure used 
throughout the rest of the book. Each chapter 



